(eds.), op cit. 

i i Quoted in (iuy Phelps, ‘Out of Fear and Ignorance*, in Index on 
('ensorshtf), vol. io, no. 4, August 1981, p. 6. 

Pronay and Croft, op. cit., p. 145. 

13 Quoted in Nicholas Pronay, ‘The Political Censorship of Films in 
Britain Between the Wars’, in Nicholas Pronay and D. W. Spring (eds.), 
Propaganda, Politics and Film 1918-45, London, Macmillan, 1982. For 
useful information on this subject see Jeffrey Richards, The Age of the 
Dream Palace , London, Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1984. 
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'XX 


UNDER THE SHADOW 
OF HOLLYWOOD 


The relative power of the British and American economies has 
changed so much over the past hundred years that it is easy to forget 
that the cinema was born into a world where Britain still had 
pretensions to being the foremost industrial nation. Though British 
businessmen were uncomfortably aware that markets were being 
stolen from them by their more dynamic American colleagues, in the 
Indian summer which lasted until 1914 world trade continued to 
expand and it hardly seemed to matter that Britain’s share of it was 
shrinking and increasingly confined to its own colonies. But in the 
20s Britain’s economic stagnation became more visible. After a. 
frantic post-war boom, Britain’s staple industries - coal, textiles, 
shipbuilding - fell into decline, and by the middle of 1921 unem¬ 
ployment had soared to over two million. While the American 
economy enjoyed a whirlwind expansion, Britain seemed to be 
sinking into the doldrums. 

By the mid-20s the cinema had become the major form of popular 
entertainment, crowding out the music halls and even the theatres 
from the city centres. And the films that filled the British cinemas 
were almost exclusively American. By 1 926 thirtfe se ven British film s 
compe ted wit h over five hundred American import s. With film, as 
with other industrTesTTRere was a feeling that the Americans had 
exploited wartime disruptions to establish an unfair advantage, but 
that if the proper measures were taken then Britain could regain its 
predominant position. It was less the well-being of British film 
producers than the interests of British industry generally that caused 
concern. As a spokesman for the Federation of British Industries put 
it: 


We have interested ourselves in this matter because of its bearing 
on our national prestige and position. It is perhaps unfortunate for 
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the lilrn trade that its normal activities do react in such an 
important manner on the national life and our international 
position, hut the fact remains . . . The Federation first took the 
matter up because they felt that the prestige of the country as a 
whole, and thereby the prestige of British industry also, was being 
seriously affected through the gradual disappearance of British 
films from the screens of the Empire and the world.' ! 

Three decades earlier the film industry in Britain had had bright 
beginnings. Manufacturers of projectors and cameras were able to 
hold iheir own against foreign competition, and the films of the 
Ibnisli pioneers Paul, Williamson, Smith, Mottershaw, I laggar, 
Ib pwnuh weie innovative and internationally popular. Robert 
Paul unvoted, early in iHgfi, the first film projector to be placed on 
the open maiket, and received orders from all over the world; and in 
|ul\ 1807, when he attempted to tloat a /’tio.ooo company, he was 
able to report profits of nearly £13,000 for the year 1896-7. 4 By 
contrast Edison's first projector, introduced into Britain in April 
1896, was a dismal failure, and until 1898, when the Gaumont 
Chrono, the large-format American Biograph and the Charles Urban 
Bioscope began to appear on the market, Paul’s main competition 
came from established British magic lantern manufacturers such as 
Riley Brothers of Bradford and Wrench and Sons of Holborn. 

But before long it was American rather than British entrepren¬ 
eurial talent which was taking the initiative. Frank Maguire and 
Joseph Baucus had come to Europe in 1895 to market Edison’s 
Kinetoscope but found a more profitable occupation in sending back 
to America the films made by Paul, Lumiere, Melies and the other 
European pioneers. In May 1898 they reconstituted their interests 
into the £25,000 Warwick Trading Company. Another American, 
Charles Urban, who was enjoying considerable success with his 
lightweight, hand-cranked projector, the Urban Bioscope, was 
appointed Chairman. Warwick was involved in film production, the 
export of European films to America and the sale of equipment. 
Warwick rapidly became the most important film company operating 
in Britain, handling the films of the Brighton film-makers James 
Williamson and G. A. Smith and of enterprising provincial compan¬ 
ies like Frank Mottershaw’s Sheffield Photo Company. It also 
employed a large staff of mobile cameramen who specialised in 
filming wars and other dramatic news events. By 1903, when Urban 
left to form his own company, Warwick had an annual output of over 
500 films a year, far more than any other company in Britain. 3 

Most British companies were small partnerships or one-man 
businesses operating with minimal resources. James Williamson, the 
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Suburban film-making: Cecil Hepworth’s Rescued by Rover (1905) 

prime mover in the so-called Brighton School, prided himself on 
performing all the technical jobs himself and using his family and 
friends as actors. Cecil I lepworth regarded it as rather daring in 1905 
to employ actors in Rescued by Rover , though other parts were played 
by his family and himself. 4 These men, immensely ingenious and 
enterprising and often steeped in the traditions of optical entertain¬ 
ment, producing films in suburban back-garden studios, were within 
their limits very successful, but as technicians rather than business¬ 
men they tended to be left behind as film production developed as a 
major industry. 

Urban’s departure from Warwick drained it of much of its best 
personnel: the Charles Urban Trading Company was the leading 
British film company and remained so until the outbreak of war. Its 
main rivals were subsidiaries of the French Gaumont and Rathe 
companies. Pathe Freres, founded in 1896 to manufacture cameras 
and projectors, had expanded into production, exhibition and the 
manufacture and processing of film stock by 1902. During the next 
five years, more than fifty branch offices were established throughout 
the world, and the original capital of 24,000 francs increased to five 
million. In 1911, Rathe opened British studios at Alexandra Palace in 
north London. A. C. Bromhead persuaded Leon Gaumont to let him 
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open a British Gaurnont company as early as 1898; with Gaumont’s 
cameras, projectors and films as the mainstay of the business, he was 
able to branch out into handling the films of the small British 
producers and eventually to open his own Gaurnont studio at 
Shepherd’s Bush. 

The American film industry had involved major financial interest 
from the start. J. Pierpont Morgan had backed Edison’s electric lamp 
patents and helped form the massive General Electric Corporation to 
exploit them. It was with Morgan’s financial backing that Edison was 
able to wage his twenty-year war on those who infringed hii> film 
patents. In the event, Edison’s Motion Picture Patents Company 
crumbled under the entrepreneurial onslaught of his independent 
rivals. But if Carl Laemmle, William Fox, Marcus Loew and Adolph 
Zukor started off in a small way, their success attracted hefty 
financial support. After 1915, when Edison’s trust was declared 
illegal, there was a rapid process of consolidation. Zukor merged his 
Famous Players production company with Paramount, the first of 
the national distribution concerns, and in 1919 raised ten million 
dollars in Wall Street to buy up large numbers of cinemas. First 
National, MGM and Fox followed suit in turning themselves into 
vertically integrated concerns able to reduce the speculative element 
in film production by making programmes of films which would be 
guaranteed effective international marketing and a regular outlet in 
tied chains of cinemas. 

British film producers failed to take full advantage of the massive 
expansion in demand for film which occurred between 1909 and the 
outbreak of war iniQi^ 1,842 films were issued on to the market in 
Britain in 1909, 7,554 in 1913; among these the proportion of British 
films remained steady at around 15 per cent. 5 By 1909 big capital had 
begun to penetrate the exhibition side of the industry in Britain with 
the formation of Provincial Cinematograph Theatres by the financier 
Sir William Bass. In 1913, PCT attempted to move toward vertical 
integration by establishing a production company, London Films, 
bringing over George Loane Tucker, Harold Shaw, Edna Flugrath 
and the screenwriter De Witt Bodeen from America to fill the leading 
positions. They returned to America when war broke out, and the 
company failed to prosper without their expertise. It looked in¬ 
creasingly as if British film production was stuck at a cottage industry 
stage of development. 

'The outbreak of war promised new hope. France and Italy had 
hitherto supplied over 50 per cent of Britain’s films, but with the 
disruption caused by the war imports from Europe were severely 
restricted. For a time it seemed that British film production might 
expand to fill the vacuum, but the government showed little interest 
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in encouraging film production and the industry s ranks were 
depleted by conscription. By 1918, at least 80 per cent of the films 
shown in Britain came from Hollywood. 

Film, along with other industries, profited from the post-war 
boom. Hepworth Picture Plays was formed as a £100,000 private 
company in April 1919, and increased its debenture capital at the end 
of the year and several times throughout 1920 as plans went ahead for 
an ambitious studio complex. 6 Two British renting concerns bran¬ 
ched out into production in 1920. Ideal Films Ltd. was floated in 
May with a capital of 115,000 and Stoll Picture Production in the 
same month with a capital of £400,000. The publishing magnate Sir 
Edward Hulton helped to establish a large distribution company, 
Film Booking Offices, incorporated with a capital of £100,000 in 
October 1919, and Lord Beaverbrook bought a controlling interest in 
PCT which increased its capital to £3 million in March 1920. 7 
Another Fleet Street Baron, Lord Rothermere, bought out Bathe’s 
British interests and in association with Stoll began a vigorous 
campaign to export British films to Europe, America and the 
Empire. 

Prosperity, however, was short-lived. Hepworth’s dotation of a 
£250,000 public company in March 1922 had little appeal to a 
depressed and nervous stock market and was badly undersubscribed. 
By June 1924 he was bankrupt. 9 By this time Rothermere had pulled 
in his horns after the dismal failure of his export drive, and a severely 
contracted Pathe company was passed over to Beaverbrook. Ideal 
abandoned film production early in 1924; and though Stoll produced 
37 per cent of the total British output of 1925, it too faced severe 
economic difficulties and was forced drastically to reduce its 
production programme. 10 

1 1 was alleged that unfair tactics were being used by the Americans, 
particularly the practice ot block booking whereby exhibitors were 
induced to accept mediocre films along with a handful of quality 
films. 'I'his left cinemas booked up well into the future and with little 
space to fit in more than the occasional British film. In J 9?6 die 
Imperial Conference endorsed the recommendations of the Federa¬ 
tion of British Industries that this and other restrictive practices be 
legislated against and a compulsory quota of British films imposed on 
exhibitors. The industry was frightened into setting up its own Joint 
Committee which agreed on similar but milder measures. 

A few British producers and directors - Michael Balcon, George 
Pearson, Herbert Wilcox - had achieved some success in the 20s: 
Pearson by exploiting a popular British star, Betty Balfour, Wilcox 
and Balcon by importing American stars like Mae Marsh, Dorothy 
Gish and Betty Compson. But most British films were of an even 
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up the remaining one and a quarter million pound share capital of 
Gaumont-British and offered Fox a deal which would give him 
control of the corporation. Either Fox - who within months had lost 
control of his own company - was tricked, or in some way he 
defaulted on some minor condition of the deal, for when the smoke 
finally cleared it was discovered that control of Gaumont-British was 
exercised through a holding company, the Metropolis and Bradford 
I rust company, and that Ostrer and the Fox Corporation had an 
equal number of shares. 1 * The balance was held by an independent 
chairman, Lord Lee of hareham. Lee, a British businessman who 
had made his fortune in America, was married to the daughter of the 
President of the Chase National Bank, a major shareholder in Fox. 

1 le was nevertheless deeply patriotic and determined not to let the 
company pass into American hands, l ie was assisted here by the 
Bromheads, who before agreeing to abandon British Acoustic and 
their high positions in Gaumont-British insisted that the Board pass 
a resolution removing the voting rights of non-British shareholders. 
JT_^as-not u n t il i c^^ after ]. Art hur Rank had firmly, taken the 
company in hand, that box representatives were allowed seats on the 
. Ga,umpnt-British Board.^ 5 

BetweenjL(i27 and^iqju it jooked asjf, despite protective leghda--- 
tign,_the Americans had increased their domina tion_over the British 
_fil m industry . I he lion s share of the market in sound equipment had 
been won by RCA and Western Electric, and the popularity of 
American talkies allowed the Hollywood majors to extend their 
control over exhibitors by instituting a percentage system of book¬ 
ing lh British producers had proved dilatory and ineffectual in the 
face of the technological revolution, and in some areas of the country 
— notably the East End of London and the cities of Scotland — the 
po or quality of English talkies aroused derision and contempt. 

ff»e~ requirements of The quota legislation 
ensured a steady demand for British films. In fact, cinemas ten ded to 
show more British films than they were legally required to/ In 1932, 
ToTexample, when the quota for exhibitors was 10 per centTBntisF 1 
Jilms filled up _ 24.27_per^ent_of s creen iime. ,7 rThe ABC and 
GamnonF^ cinemas provided an outlet for the films of their 
associated production companies, but independent cinemas were 
even more generous in according playing time to British films. Many 
of them were poor quality films foisted on exhibitors by American 
companies which fulfilled their quota obligations in the cheapest 
possible way. But the few remaining British companies found an 
enthusiastic market for their talkies. In 1930 Herbert Wilcox made 
Rookery Nook , the first of a string of Ben Travers farces, for £14,000 
and grossed £150,000 with it. Basil Dean was equally successful in 


1931 with the Grade Fields vehicle Sally in our Alley , and starting in 
the same year Michael Balcon produced a regular supply of popular 
British pictures at the Gaumont-British studios. 

The more far-sighted American executives attempted to cash in on 
this surprising popularity of British sound films. J. C. Graham, the 
long-established head of Paramount’s London office, had ex¬ 
perimented with British film production in the early 20s but the poor 
demand for British films led him to sell off his Islington studio to 
Balcon in 1924. In 1931 he struck a deal with Herbert Wilcox 
whereby Wilcox’s British and Dominions company would make 
twelve films for Paramount at an average cost of £30,000. Graham 
was also responsible for starting Alexander Korda on his British 
career. Korda was a Hungarian exile who, after a lukewarm reception 
in Hollywood, had worked for Paramount in France. The modest 
success of his first British film, Service for Ladies , led to Korda’s 
newly formed London Films company being commissioned to make 
a further six pictures for Paramount and three bigger-budget films 
for United Artists. 

United Artists was different from the other Hollywood companies 
in that its films were supplied by affiliated independent producers. It 
had no studios of its own. With its original producing partners — 
Griffith, Fairbanks, Pickford, Chaplin - in one way or another 
quiescent, it was short of product and prepared to gamble on British 
producers making films acceptable to the American market. With 
Korda’s first film the gamble paid off successfully. The Private Life 
of Henry VIII opened at the Radio City Music Hall in New York in 
October 1933 and drew large crowds. By the end of the year it had 
grossed $500,000, an unprecedented amount for a British film. 
'Though the profits were real enough, Henry VIITs success had a 
symbolic importance too. It fulfilled the long frustrated British 
ambition to prove they could produce films that were more than a 
match for Hollywood. The fact that the director was Hungarian 
hardly seemed to count in view of the film’s quintessentially English 
subject matter. 

Korda’s success provoked a wave of big-budget product ion in 
Britain. Korda himself, with backing from the Prudential Assurance 
Company, was able to build large studios at Denham to provide a 
home for many of the new production companies set up to make 
prestige films. Over the next three years the industry polarised 
between extremely low-budget films produced or commissioned by 
the American companies to fulfil their quota obligations in Britain, 
and increasingly expensive British pictures made with an eye on the 
rich rewards of the American market. 

A thriving undergrowth in cut-price film-making sprang up which 






























made I lollywood’s po verty row look luxurious by comparison. The 
‘quickies* made at Snepperton and 'Twickenham or at the American- 
owned studios at Teddington and Wembley were shot in a period of 
twelve days or less and made for a standard cost of around £ i a foot. 
Directors would often make six or eight films a year, and ‘Uncle* 
Julius Hagen instituted a night-shift at his Twickenham studio in 
order to make the fullest use of time and space. In 1934 George 
Pearson directed eight films there, three of them at night. ‘All 
vaulting ideas of film as an art had to be abandoned, only as a capable 
and speedy craftsman could one survive in that feverish and restless 
environment.* 1 

'Those who have left accounts of their quota quickie experience 
(besides Pearson, they include Adrian Brunei, Michael Powell, and 
the actor 1 lenry Kendall, who in a hectic two years starred in twenty- 
four quickies) seem to have adopted from the English stage and music 
hall the spirit that long hours and poor pay don’t matter as long as the 
work is fun. As Brunei put it, ‘Instead of being ashamed, I was rather 
pleased with myself, for I believed that we were evolving a technique 
that showed what could be done when facing fearful odds.” 9 Because 
of the mainstream industry’s conce rn with aping 1 lo lly wo od 
borrowing foreign directors and importing ‘ace’ technicians - it was 
often the quickies which provided opportunities for talented, off¬ 
beat directors (for example, Brunei, Powell, John Baxter) and indeed 
for young British actors (Laurence Olivier, John Mills, Jack 
Hawkins, Wilfrid Hyde White, Vivien Leigh, Sally Gray, Rex 
Harrison, Donald Wolfit, James Mason, and many others). 

Inevitably, on such ludicrously low budgets most of the films were 
extremely shoddy. Brunei, a cutter and scriptwriter as well as a 
director, expressed annoyance and frustration at the petty tyranny of 
the pound-a-foot regime. Of one of James Mason’s early films, The 
Prison Breaker , he notes that ‘to have cut the film, say five minutes, 
might have made it an acceptable little film of sixty-four minutes, 
instead of a rather terrible film lasting sixty-nine minutes - but such a 
cut would have eliminated most of the producer’s profits.’ 20 

In contrast to this sort of extreme parsimony was the extravagance 
of the new British companies making films for the world market. 
Korda’s two H. G. Wells films, Things to Come and The Man Who 
Could Work Miracles , were reputed to have cost £350,000. jBm 
despite their co st, British films fared badly in Am erica, United 
Artists complained that Americamaudiences found the Elisabeth 
Bergner picture Drea ming Lips offensive, and that nearly all British 
fijms were either slow or in comprehensible. According to Tino Balio, 
of the ten films Korda delivered to UA after Henry VIII only The 
Ghost Goes West- a whimsical romance between a Scottish ghost and 


an American tourist directed by a frenchman, Rene Clair achieved 
anything like success. 

r—^ Complaints of unfair practices were heard again, directed both at 
the way British fi lm* tnfind an audience in America and at the 

dismal quaHty_of.Aixiex • r ^ here was an awareness 

that British production methods were profligate, and some 
annoyance at the prominence of Continental expatriates in the new 
Korda-style production companies. But large modern stud ios_jiad_ 
been built, and important finanxdalniterests were now involved in the 
industry. British film production had become big business. In 1928 
Y^lne of British films in pro duction amounted to £500,000] 

in 1037’it was £7 m illion . 

—THeJ^oyne Repor t, commissioned by the governm ^xiiL^jA-f^ 
the Quota Act which was d ue to expire in I 93 8 >___ 
reflected these concerns Tlie Americans were condemned for 
dhdermining the spirit of the Act. It was suggested that the quota be 
progressively increased until it reached 50 per cent, and that a Films 
Commission be appointed which would assess the quality of those 
films submitted for quota qualification. To ensure an adequate 
supply of British films, it was suggested that the government set up a 
special film bank to encourage reputable investors to put their money 
in the industry. Before legislation could be drafted, however, the 
boom collapsed. By the middle of 193**, most of the prestige 
independent production units operating from Denham had given up 
the ghost, and control of the studio itself passed from Korda to J. 
Arthur Rank. A survey ca rried ou t by Worl d Film N ezysjhe organ jaL- 

the documentary movement, and a secret investigation by B ank of_ 

England officials, both concluded that the boom had been Highly_ 

speculative and that Hig^b udgef films had been made with little 
regard for theiFIIkely xje.turnsl 22 

Thus when the second was P assec * in 

une 1938, its prov 1 sions~were much more conciliatory than those of 
the Moyne Report. Despite American pressure, the renter’s quota 
was retained, but it was reduced from 20 to 1 5 per cent. 'There was to 
be no Films Commission and thus no quality control. Quota quickies 
were to be stamped out by instituting a minimum cost of £ 7 > 5 QP for 
any long film submitted for quota. 1 his was hardly very onerous. In 
addition, there was an attempt to encourage the Americans to go for 
quality rather than quantity: films costing three times the minimum 
qualified for double quota assessment, and films costing five times 

t he minimum q ualified for trip le assessments 1 —_ 

k During the boom, some of the American companies had been 
swept along by the general enthusiasm, and had d eclared -t hemselve s.— 
willing to begin pre stige production in Britain./ Warner Brothers 
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aimouiK ed us mlcn Uun of bringi ng over Hollyw ood stars to act in the 
films i nade at i ts sma 11 Teddi n gton studio ^^ougl~rTK 7 he~ materi a]~ 

Tsrd; mg m enticed Michael Baleon from Gaumont-British to head a 
prestige production unit at Denham, where 20th Century- Fox had 

alrea dy set up New World Pict ures to make Wings of the Morning n _ 

|lritaijPs hrst Technicolor mo vie; and Columbia made plans to move 
in to the huge Amalgamated studios being built at Borehamwood. 

The 1938 Act was partially successful in sustaining these initiatives 
despite the slump. Columbia abandoned the Amalgamated studios 
but entered into a co-production deal with Korda. Fox took over 
Gracie Fields from Basil Dean and attempted to fashion her talents 
for the American market. MGM commissioned two films from 
Gaumont-British’s production subsidiary Gainsborough, Carol 
Feed’s Climbing High and Hitchcock’s The Lady Vanishes , and went 
ahead with its own production programme: the three films it made, 
with Hollywood directors, before the outbreak of war - A Yank at 
Oxford (Jack Conway), The Citadel (King Vidor) and Goodbye Mr 
Chips (Sam Wood) - proved remarkably popular in America. 

The war brought considerable disruption to the British film , 
industry but it also fostered the spirit of co-operation between British^ - 
and American companies. Columbia f ormed its own produc tion unit 

t o make a string of popular ^jeorge FormBy1c6fnedie s.\ Fox closed 
down New World Produc ti ons and its own small studio a t Wembley' 
and followed MGM’s example oFTettmgGainsborough supply its 
quota films. RKO, which had provided backing for Herbert Wilcox’s 
Victoria the Great , continued to support his Imperator company 
during the war, and produced its own box-office hit with the wartime 
weepie Dangerous Moonlight. Warner Brothers kept open its Ted- 
dington studio until 1944, when it was destroyed by a flying bomb. 

Because of the requisitioning of studios and the consequent 
restriction in the number of films that could be made (208 British 

feature^ in 1937, 47 in 1941 >|8re.quota was suspen ded in October _ 

1942. The agreement reached ifTthe eaTty^ays^oTthe war whereb y 
the American companies repatriated only a third of their British 
learnings also ended when America entered the war, but relations 
/ remained amicabl^T^mpathyTor BritaiiPs plight made British films \ 

| more acceptabl e to A meri can audienc es ,^arrd~ go^xrrm^errt^pre^sxire—~ 
lielpecTto ensure adequate distribution.“According to Sidney Bern¬ 
stein, a special adviser to the Ministry of Information: 



When I went to America for the Government 1 knew we could only 
get worthwhile commercial presentation of British features 
through the eight major American companies. 1 am glad to say 
that, after some negotiations, they agreed to give commercial 


Over here: Michael Baleon flanked by Jack Conway and Robert I aylor, on 
location for A Yank at Oxford (1937) 

distribution to eight British features and eight shorts a year even 
though they knew it meant that these films would displace their 
own. 23 

There was a marked improvement in the quality of British films, 
refiected in box-office takings. In Which We Serve grossed *1.8 
million in America, and British films ranging from realist war dramas 
like 49th Parallel (US title: The Invaders) and Target for Tonight to 
escapist melodramas such as The Man in Grey and Madonna of the 
Seven Moons rivalled the top Hollywood pictures in popularity with 
British audiences. 

With a pride in the achievements of British film production there 
came a resentment that America was taking too little notice. As 
Gregory Dawson, J. B. Priestley’s fictitious scriptwriter, pointed 
out: 

Some of us here in the film business can’t help feeling rather bitter. 

Our people here were up to the neck in the war, and halt the 
time they lived like rats in holes, with anything that would explode 
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or burn raining down on ’em. And if they found their way through 
the black-out to spend a shilling or two at the pictures - what did 
they see all too often? The Sunset Boulevard notion of the war. The 
American Way of Life. Yanks winning the Battle for Democracy. 
The March of Time. And occasionally films about London Taking 
It, a London full of dukes and toothless costermongers, films 
produced or directed often by Englishmen who’d hared across the 
Atlantic in Thirty-Nine and seemed to have forgotten* what 
England was like. 24 

This sort of impatient chauvinism was widespread among writers 
and critics who had rejoiced at the emergence of a realist British 
cinema in the war years. But it was a very different ethos which was to 
inspire Britain’s most serious attempt to challenge Hollywood. 

Since his first involvement in the industry in 1933, J. Arthur Rank 
had steadily built up his interests so that by 1944 he controlled two- 
thirds of the available studio space, two cinema circuits, each of 
approximately 300 halls, the largest British distribution company 
and total assets of over $200 million. 'Though his profits came mainly 
from his exhibition interests, Rank had become increasingly involved 
in big-budget film production and was convinced that he had a 
powerful enough organisation to break into the American market. 
'Tentative approaches towards United Artists with a view to taking 
over Korda’s partnership in the company failed to make headway, 
and Rank persuaded ha’s chief negotiators, Theodor Carr and 
Arthur Kelly, to help him set up a new international distribution 
company, Eagle-Lion, ua agreed to handle Rank’s films while the 
new organisation was being built up, but proved an unsatisfactory 
partner; and in 1945 Rank made alternative arrangements with 
Universal. Rank had acquired a major share in the company when it 
was reorganised in 1935, a nd could expect to exercise considerable 
influence on the way his films were handled. 

In December 1945 it was announced that Rank and Universal 
would come together to create a $10 million distribution company, 
United World Pictures, which would handle sixteen films a year, 
eight from Rank, eight from International Pictures Inc., a highly 
successful independent production company set up by Leo Spitz (ex- 
President of rko) and William Goetz (son-in-law of Louis B. 
Mayer). Exhibitor hostility towards British films would be overcome 
by insisting that Rank and International films were booked together 
as a package. It was a sound and practical strategy but it reckoned 
without the internecine conflict between Hollywood and the 
American Justice Department. In June 1946, before UWP had even 
started business*, bloc k bo oking was declared illegal. 
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Disappointed but undeterred, Rank w'orked out a more flexible 
arrangement with Universal and International, revived Eagle-Lion, 
and attempted to use his influence as the most important exhibitor of 
Hollywood films in Britain to ensure that the majors looked on his 
own films with reciprocal favour. By June 1947 f* e h a ^ managed to 
get the Big Five to provide him with $2 million worth of play-dates 
on their affiliated circuits. 26 

In terms of the British market the Americans were worried, but 
less about pressures from Rank (whose circuits needed American 
films as much as the American films needed his circuits) than about 
the threat of action by the British government, which was eager to 
save precious foreign currency by restricting the flow of imported 
‘luxuries’. 

In August 1947 the axe fell. An ad valorem tax of 75 per cent was 
imposed on the import of foreign films. Hollywood angrily announ¬ 
ced a total boycott of the British market and withdrew its support 
from Rank. Bookings of British films suffered badly; although Rank 
tried hard to dissociate himself from the government and maintain 
friendly relations with the Americans, the dispute dragged on and he 
was persuaded to change his tactics. The growing shortage of 
American films in Britain seemed to provide an opportunity for 
British films to capture a greater share of their own home market. 
Rank increased production accordingly. When the embargo was 
lifted in March 1948 and the backlog of Hollywood pictures flooded 
into Britain, Rank offered space on his two circuits for only a tiny 
proportion of them. With a programme of sixty new British feature 
films, ten re-issues, nine ‘curtain-raisers’ and the films ot his 
American allies Universal and Eagle-Lion, he set out to prove that 
Britain could manage without Hollywood. 

Unfortunately, this was not true. British films had proved 
increasingly popular in the war years, but they still constituted a 
small percentage of the total supply, and British audiences were not 
so patriotic as to stomach only a diet oi British films. Attendance at 
Rank’s Odeon and Gaumont cinemas fell dramatically throughout 
1948. The following year Rank admitted losses of £4,646,000; 
studios were closed down at Denham, Shepherd’s Bush, Islington 
and Highbury, and Hollywood films resumed their dominant 
position on the Rank circuits. 27 

Britain’s challenge to Hollywood had tailed, but, as had happened 
after the boom of the mid-30S, failure initiated another wave ot 
Anglo-American co-operation. The Films Act of 194^ had dispensed 
with the renter’s quota, and the extremely high exhibitor’s quota 
introduced to protect Rank’s production programme was necessarily 
reduced once production was cut back. From 195° onwards it was 













maintained at a steady 30 per cent. By the agreement which had 
settled the import duty dispute, only a proportion of American 
earnings in Britain were to be remitted to America. It was hoped that 
frozen funds would be used to finance film production in Britain. In 
fact, as the Hollywood studio system crumbled under the impact of 
the divorcement decrees and the rapid spread of television, ‘runaway 
production’ became widespread, in France, Spain and Italy as well as 
in Britain. Fncouraged by lower costs and by the subsidy for British 
films instituted as the Eady Levy from 1950, American involvement 
in British film production rose throughout the 50s. By 1956 one- 
third of all British films had American backing/ 8 

In contrast to the quota quickie days of the 30s, the predominant 
trend in the 50s was to make big-budget pictures which would appeal 
to American as well as British audiences. Production was centred at 
the MOM studio at Borehamwood with its ten enormous sound 
stages, a vast back-lot of standing sets, and a tank larger than some 
lakes. It was used by Columbia and Fox as well as MGM for films such 
as The Miniver Story, Invitation to the Dance, Mogambo , Island in the 
Sun, Anastasia, The Barretts of Wimpole Street, Cockleshell Heroes, 
Bhozvani Junction, and a series of historical epics - Ivanhoe, The 
Knights of the Round 'Table and Quentin Durward. Warner Brothers 
acquired a dominant share in the BIP/ABC company in the early 40s 
following the death of John Maxwell, and along with Disney and 
HK() made occasional use of BI p’s Elstree studio for their big-budget 
pictures, including Moby Dick, Rob Roy, King's Rhapsody, Captain 
Horatio Hornblower and Indiscreet. 

Though Rank had failed to carve out a substantial share of the 
American market in the 40s, films like Henry V, Great Expectations 
and The Red Shoes had established the reputation of British films as 
adult and sophisticated among a small but increasingly important 
middle-class audience which looked askance at the commercial 
vulgarity of Hollywood. Art house cinema exhibition expanded 
rapidly in the late 40s and throughout the 50s as mainstream cinema 
declined. British films - particularly those which w'ere ostentatiously 
English like the Ealing comedies - attracted a strong cult following. 
However, since they were sold to American distribution companies 
for small fiat fees, they brought only minor profits to their British 
producers. 

In 1957, the Rank Organisation attempted once again to grab a 
more substantial share of the American market. By March 1958 a 
network of ten distribution exchanges had been established through¬ 
out the United States, and cinemas were leased in major cities as 
showcases for the Rank product. Michael Powell’s The Battle of the 
River Plate (US title: Pursuit of the Graf Spee) attracted large 
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The Great White Whale in Wales: Gregory Peck in John Huston’s Moby 
Dick (1956) 

audiences, but many of the Rank films were too insular to appeal to 
American tastes and in September 1950 the venture was abandoned. 

Enterprising independent producers, whether British (Romulus — 
the Woolf brothers), American (Warwick - Cubby Broccoli and 
Irving Allen) or cosmopolitan (Sam Spiegel), fared better, and a 
number of British-made films which combined British and American 
talent and money - The African Queen and Bridge on the River Kwai y 
for example — were extremely successful in America. And at the 
opposite extreme to the genteel, whimsical Ealing films, Hammer 
with its gory remakes of horror classics given widespread distribu¬ 
tion by Columbia — reached a different sort of cult audience. 

In the 60s the fiow of American money into the British film 
industry turned into a flood. According to the National Film Finance 
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Corporation, by 196b 75 per cent of production finance came from 
American sources. A year later it was 90 per cent. 29 Moreover, there 
was a tendency for the films backed by the Americans to be 
recognisably British subjects, rather than Hollywood pictures made 
for cost reasons in British studios. The popularity of English rock 
groups like the Beatles and the Rolling Stones and the development 
of a myth of ‘swinging London’ made British society suddenly 
exciting, charismatic and fashionable, an impression confirmed by 
the energy and panache of films like Tom Jones, the James Bond films 
and A Hard Day's Night. After decades in which Britain had followed 
American trends, it seemed that the process had been reversed. 
London was seen as the centre of a youth-oriented cultural revolution 
which young Americans found fascinating and appealing. By 1965 all 
the majors and two mini-majors - Filmways and Avco-Embassy - 
had set up British production subsidiaries. American and Continen¬ 
tal directors were brought over (Otto Preminger for Bunny Lake is 
Missing , Truffaut for Fahrenheit 451, Antonioni for Blow Up), but 
generally it was British talent which was sought after. The con¬ 
sequent boom caused costs to rise. Tony Richardson had made Tom 
Jones for United Artists in 1962 for Si.3 million (it brought in over 
Si6 million at the North American box-office). In 1968, he needed 
S62 million to make the much less successful Charge of the Light 
Brigade. 

S Some of the films brought in considerable profits for their backers 
Blozv Up for MGMj the Beatles and Bond Films for UA; Alfie for 
Paramount; To Sir With Love and Georgy Girl for Columbia -y 
and there were squawks of protest that British talent was being 
exploited for the benefit of foreigners. But to the Americans it was the 
losses which were more apparent. In three years in the late 60s 
Universal made thirteen films in Britain, including Chaplin’s 
Countess from Hong Kong, Losey’s Boom and Secret Ceremony, and a 
number of cheaper films by promising British directors (Peter Hall, 
Peter Watkins, Jack Gold, Karel Reisz, Albert Finney). None did 
more than break even and many of them flopped badly. Ua’s early 
successes were balanced out by expensive failures like The Battle of 
Britain', Fox virtually gave up its British programme after the 
disappointing reception afforded Modesty Blaise- though it was to be 
the most active American company in the 70s; Paramount ran into 
trouble with an expensive musical, Half a Sixpence , as did Columbia 
and MGM with their historical epics Cromwell and Alfred the Great . 3 ° 
The 60s were years of deepening crisis for the Hollywood 
companies, many of which were taken over by non-film con¬ 
glomerates (United Artists by Transamerica, Paramount by Gulf 
and Western, Warners by Kinney National). Money was poured into 
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blockbusters in a desperate attempt to win back audiences, and losses 
incurred on British films were dwarfed by some of the Hollywood 
disasters. In 1969, MGM declared a loss of #35 million, Fox of $36.8 
million, and Warners of $52 million. The other majors, with the 
exception of Disney, fared little better. But between 1968 and 1970 
the success of a number of American films - The Graduate, Easy 
Rider, Midnight Cowboy, Butch Cassidy and the Sundance Kid, 
Woodstock, Mash, Five Easy Pieces - seemed to indicate that the focus 
of the youth revolution had switched from Britain to America. 

The emergence of the new Hollywood was a painful process. 1 he 
next few years saw an increasing contraction in the direct production 
activities of the majors as studios were developed for real estate or 
opened to tourists, and props were auctioned off to those nostalgic for 
Hollywood’s golden age. Operations in Britain were naturally 
vulnerable once they ceased to be profitable. Jji_February 1969, 
Universal terminated its British production programme. At the end 
of the year MGM announced the closure of its Borehamwood studio. 
The NFFC had warned of the danger of too heavy a reliance on 



Hollywood England: Otto Preminger directing Laurence Olivier in Bunny 
Lake is Missing (1965) 
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American finance, and predictably there followed a weeping and 
wailing and gnashing of teeth as investment was withdrawn. But until 
the mid-7os the Americans provided at least 50 per cent of the finance 
for film production in Britain, and it was not until 1976 that there was 
.i significant drop in the number of films made. 

The two major British companies, Rank and ABC, had made no 
attempt to compete for talent with the American companies in the 
60s, contenting themselves with support for well-tried British 
comedies and horror films. In 1969, ABC was taken overby the music 
and leisure conglomerate EMI, and the actor/writer/director Bryan 
Forbes was asked to begin a production programme at Elstree. The 
fourteen films backed by Forbes proved almost as unsuccessful as 
Universal's unlucky thirteen, and their failure spelt the end for 
Elstree as a fully serviced studio. Both Rank and ABC-EMl would 
now prefer to invest in the films of independent producers rather 
than to initiate their own projects. 

With a few noticeable exceptions the 70s saw little of the exuberant 
experim entation of the previous decade; the British film industry 
c oncen trated on producing a steady diet of comedies, horror films 
and soft-core sex films, and became progressively less interesting to 
the Americans. The British theatrical market continued to shrink 
throughout the 70s, so that it became no longer economic for each of 
the majors to maintain substantial distribution offices. Columbia 
merged with Warners and was soon joined by EM I to form Columbia- 
EMI-Warner; Universal, now controlled by MCA, ended its long¬ 
standing distribution agreement with Rank, and formed Cinema 
International Corporation (cic) with Paramount and MGM.——— 

Towards the end of the decade the development of cabled video and 
pay-TV created valuable ancillary markets in America which came to 
seem more important than the shrinking European theatrical market. 
British talent and British investment was drawn increasingly to 
America. Directors like Peter Yates, Guy Hamilton, John Guiller- 
min and J. Lee Thompson were already forging successful careers in 
Hollywood, and they were now followed by others such as Alan 
Parker and Ridley Scott. The alternative for younger or less orthodox 
directors like Ken Loach, Mike Leigh, Mike Hodges, Stephen 
Frears and Jack Gold was to work in television. 

With Hollywood companies once again enjoying big profits, 
British companies were tempted to emulate their success by making 
big-budget international pictures. Lord Grade’s Associated Com¬ 
munications Corporation, hitherto primarily concerned with tele¬ 
vision, turned to film production in 1976 and made around fourteen 
films a year until 1981, several of them Holly wood-scale blockbusters 
like Green Ice , Escape to Athena and the ill-fated Raise the Titanic 
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Grade had risen to prominence with his brothers Bernard Delfont 
and Leslie Grade by building up the most powerful talent agency in 
Britain. In 1967 it had been taken over by EMI, and after EMl’s 
takeover of ABC Delfont was given charge of the film interests of the 
conglomerate. The attempt at a medium-budget production 
programme under Bryan Forbes (1969-71) had yielded disappoint¬ 
ing results, whereas EMl’s subsequent backing for John Brabourne s 
lavish Agatha Christie cycle, starting with Murder on the Orient 
Express in 1974, was at first very profitable. Seeing the initial success 
achieved by his brother at ACC, Delfont was easily persuaded 
that the ‘international’ film was where the money lay. 

In 1978, with The Deerhunter , EMI began producing a programme 
of big-budget films in America. A year later a joint distribution 
company (AFD-EMl) was established to handle the films of ACC and 
EMI in America. To maintain a costly national distribution network 
throughout the USA it was essential that the new company had an 
abundant supply of top-class commercial films. This EM l and ACC 
failed to supply. The success of The Deerhunter and ACC s 7 he 
Muppet Movie was disastrously counterbalanced by the failure of 
mega-buck Hops such as Cant Stop the Music , Honky Tonk Freeway 
and Raise the Titanic. In 1981 the venture was abandoned. Grade was 
deposed from ACC after it was revealed that its films division had 
made a loss of £26.4 million, and the corporation withdrew from film 
production. EM I was taken over by the electrical giant 1 horn. After a 
certain amount of internal wrangling, Delfont and his production 
chief Barry Spikings resigned, and Verity Lambert, a television 
executive responsible for a number of successful I V series, was 
brought in to head a more modest British-based production 
programme. 

1981 was a bleak year for the British film industry. Cinema 
attendance fell to an all-time low of 63.8 million (compared to 1,635 
million in 1946) and only twenty-six British feature films were given 
theatrical release. However, three of those films - Time Bandits , The 
French Lieutenants Woman and Chariots of Lire — proved extremely 
popular in America. After years in the doldrums British films were 
once again fashionable. The success of 1 ime Bandits was the most 
remarkable in that it had been marketed in the USA by its British 
producers, HandMade Films. HandMade’s decision to distribute the 
film in America itself came from an exasperation at the arrogant 
indifference of the American majors. Its success and that of The 
French Lieutenants Woman — made with American backing — made 
them change their attitude. The next big British film, Gandhi , was 
eagerly snapped up by Columbia, rightly sensing that like Chariots of 
Fire it was destined for Oscar-winning success. 
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Inhibition ol films has become much more flexible over the past 
ten years, and the distinction between art-house and mainstream 
commercial distribution has narrowed considerably. Chariots of Fire 
was initially given a very limited release in both Britain and America, 
but its unexpected popularity was quickly picked up on and exploited 
to the full. The majors have now set up ‘classics divisions’ to deal 
with re-issues of their own films and with imports such as Another 
11 me, Another Place and Experience Preferred but not Essential , 
British made-for-TV movies which have made healthy profits in 
America. 

Video, cable and network television are becoming less parasitic on 
the film industry and now play an important role in the finance of 
films. In Britain the advent of Channel 4, a new television channel 
relying on independent film and TV companies for a large percentage 
of its product, has been a major factor in the current revival in film 
production. 1 he two major new British film companies, Goldcrest 
and Virgin, both tested the water by investing in co-productions with 
Channel 4. Virgin has yet to prove that it can duplicate its success in 
the record industry, but Goldcrest, successful with Gandhi and The 
Killing Fields and lower-budget projects like The Dresser , Cal and 
Another Country , has provided an inspiring example to those hitherto 
reluctant to invest in film production. Though now a wholly-owned 
subsidiary of the publishing conglomerate Pearson-Longman, Gold¬ 
crest funded its expansion from a £250,000 film development 
company to a major production company with a capital of £26 
million by attracting financial support from a range of institutional 
investors, from the National Union of Mineworkers Pension Fund to 
the Scottish merchant bankers Noble Grossart. 32 Prudential 
Assurance, which had kept clear of film production since its costly 
relationship with Korda in the 30s, has provided backing for Lewis 
Gilbert’s Acorn Films and John Wolstenholme’s United Media 
Finance Corporation; Victor Matthews’ newspaper and publishing 
empire Fleet Holdings set up Britannic Films and Television in 
collaboration with the Industrial and Commercial Financial Cor¬ 
poration, an investment trust owned by the four major British banks; 
Thorn-EM I raised £18 million from City investors which it promised 
to back with £18 million from its own coffers for film production in 
Britain. 

x 9^5» the ^ of the British bilm , is likely to see the complete 
dismantling of government support for the industry. The quota was 
suspended at the end of 1982 and will not be reintroduced. The Eady 
Levy, from which British producers drew support, was abolished at 
the end of 1984, and the NFFC, which was given £H million a year 
from the fund, will henceforth be dependent on the major British 
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comp anies for its finance. The government justifies its action by 
arguing that the film industry is now robust enough to stan d o n its 
own two feet - though ironically a year or two ago the argument 
would have been that the industry was such a sickly ‘lame duck’ that 
the kindest solution to its problems would have been some form of 
euthanasia. 

The position of the industry has changed so much over the past 
sixty years that there is some excuse for abandoning protective 
legislation designed to ameliorate conditions which no longer exist. 
The cinema’s place as the major mass medium has been taken over by 
television, which - through the restriction on the percentage of non- 
British material broadcast and the shelter of the franchise system for 
the commercial companies and the licence fee for the BBC - remains 
very much a protected industry. But the boom in the video industry 
in Britain, and in the pay-TV and cable industry in America, has done 
something to reassert the importance of film, if not of the cinema. 
Films like Educating Rita , 1984, The Company of Wolves and A 
Private Function indicate that the success of Chariots of Fire heralded 
a trend which is being followed up with some perspicacity by British 
film producers. But the Association of Independent Producers and 
the Association of Cinematograph and Television Technicians warn 
that the current revival could easily evaporate, with British investors 
withdrawing their money more ruthlessly than the Americans did at 
the end of the 60s. 

The American government has always recognised the importance 
of the film industry, and in a variety of ways has tried to foster it. 
British governments have tended to confine their actions to main¬ 
taining the existence of a film production industry at the least 
possible cost and with a minimum of intervention in the way the 
industry has been run - the reports of the Monopolies Commission, 
for example, have been singularly ineffectual. Until the government 
fully grasps the importance of providing a framework and a climate in 
which film production can flourish, the British film industry is likely 
to remain under the shadow of Hollywood. 
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